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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 


Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 
www.teicharchives.org 


Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 1 76 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $6.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $3.00 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 



7JU Hiawatha. — nothing faster on rails between chicagomilwaukee and st. paul minneapolis 


In the mid-1930s, when interest in train travel was waning, passenger as the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad's Hiawatha added nuwnittijfarn passenger 

cars including parlor cars , dining cars , and observation cars with large windows. The hope was to attract new customers by offering greater luxury at an affnttkihle pHce. Curt Teich 
Archives 4BH1500. 1944 __ 


JOIN US - 

The Curt Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain quali¬ 
ty preservation of its collections. 

Your membership in the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum 
will help provide' pmlession.il Hall lo care for the Art hives, will aid in the 
ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts, and will help support met hods of 
bringing this unique material to ibe public through exhibits, pit hi ica! ions, 
and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century. 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

30.00 

Individual - Two Years 

$ 

55.00 

Family 

$ 

45.00 

Family - Two Years 

$ 

85.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

75.00 

Discovery Circle 

$ 

150.00 

Mastodon Club 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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THE CHALLENGER - "EVERYBODY'S LIMITED" 

By Heather Green 



The Challenger sleeping cars had Pullman-Standard car comfort at half the rate. Full, standard-size berths, reclining seats, and year-round air-conditioning assured passengers that 
taking the Challenger would make their journey between Chicago and the Pacific coast a time of relaxation and ease Curt Teich Archives 1BH371. 1941. 


Before cars or airplanes became viable 
methods of transportation/ America 
relied heavily on westward railroad 
expansion to move both people and 
resources west. Passenger trains/ which 
provided a way for people to travel 
across the continent at a rapid pace 
while seeing the country along the way, 
had progressive popularity through the 
1800s and into the early 1900s. 
However, in the 1920s and 1930s a 
combination of economic factors had an 
unfavorable impact on this trend. Auto 
registrations nearly tripled between 
1920 and 1930, due in large part to a 
combination of federal and local sup¬ 
port for an expanding highway system. 
During this same time frame, railroad 
passenger revenues dropped by 41 per¬ 
cent. The stock market crash of 1929 
and the ensuing Great Depression took 
an even greater toll, causing railroad 
passenger traffic to fall by 50 percent 
between 1929 and 1934. 1 

While reeling from their losses, railroads 
began to explore new ways to lure 
passengers back to train travel while 
cutting the expense of getting people 
to their destination. Though now 
considered a somewhat antiquated and 
expensive method of transport, railway 


passenger travel to the west coast expe¬ 
rienced a resurgence during a large part 
of the twentieth century. The renewed 
interest was due to innovations that 
increased the speed and efficiency of 
cross-country travel as well as made 
train travel both affordable and comfort¬ 
able for middle class America. Passenger 
trains such as the Olympian, the Zephyr , 
the Hiawatha , the Comet and many oth¬ 
ers evolved to capture the attention and 
business of the American people. 

Union Pacific was among the railroads 
looking for a way to increase its appeal 
to middle-class passengers and the 
growing Western tourist trade. 2 Union 
Pacific Vice President William M. Jeffers 
hired Miss Avis Lodbell from Portland, 
Oregon to do extensive market 
research. She rode the rails and talked 
to passengers to find out what the 
American public wanted in their passen¬ 
ger trains. 5 The Challenger line was 
born from this endeavor and was recog¬ 
nized for providing luxury and comfort 
at reasonable prices. The Challenger 
passenger trains became known as 
"Everybody's Limited." 4 

The Challenger line ran from 1935 to 
1971, though usage waxed and waned 


according to economic events such as 
World War II. The first Challenger with 
coach and Pullman sleeping cars was 
introduced in 1935 and ran between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. A year later, 
in 1936, the San Francisco Challenger 
ran between Chicago and Oakland, 
California. 5 

The Challenger line was one of the 
passenger lines sometimes referred 
to as Streamliners, and later on, as 
Domeliners. Streamliners emerged in the 
mid-1930s. According to Mike Schafer's 
The American Passenger Train , "a stream¬ 
liner is a train designed with uniform, 
smooth, flowing contours that minimize 
wind resistance while providing a sleek, 



The shiny exteriors and sleek look of trains such as the 
Denver Zephyr reinforced railroad companies' boasts 
about the speed and efficiency with which the new 
streamliners crossed the country. Curt Teich Archives 
0BH766 . 1940. 3 
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Aikman Regimental-orange." Curt Teich Archives 1BH370. 1941 ‘ c window shades in plain orange and seat upholstering in Collins 


Challenger line prided itself on providing 
an excellent menu at reasonable prices, 
modem appearance/' 6 Domeliners were 
Union Pacific's version of dome cars. 
These cars, which became popular in the 
1950s, had an elevated seating area. 7 
Dome cars afforded passengers a higher, 
less obstructed view of the landscape and 
were often used in trains traveling 
through the scenic western states. Union 
Pacific set up dome cars as diners, coach¬ 
es and lounges. 8 The color scheme for 
the Streamliner/Domeliner fleet was 
Union Pacific's armor yellow and har- 
borlight mist gray with red striping and 
lettering, but did not show the Challenger 
name on the car sides. 9 

The Challenger line offered reclining 
seats, air-conditioning and adjustable 
tables, but these luxuries represented 
only a few of the amenities which differ¬ 
entiated the Challenger from other pas¬ 
senger trains of its time. One of the more 
unique features was the provision of two 
special coaches for the exclusive use of 
women, with one for women traveling 
with children. Registered nurses were 
even available to assist mothers in caring 
for their children. Free pillows were pro¬ 
vided to passengers and there was no sta¬ 
tion calling during sleeping hours. 
Individual wake-up calls were provided 
as necessary by trainmen or stewardesses. 
There were no bright interior lights during 
nighttime hours. Aisle lights known as 
"milk-globes" provided indirect lighting, 
and sidelight fixtures in the baggage rack 
support area had both white and blue 
lamps. Only blue lamps were used after 
10 p.m. The blue light usage was 
deemed more conducive to sleep and 
patterned after what was commonly used 
4 in hospital rooms at that time.' 10 



The initial success of the Challenger 
line caused other lines to be sent to 
the Pullman-Standard company for 
remodeling and the addition of air- 
conriilinning. Revolving and reclining 
seals, enlarged toilet facilities and dress¬ 
ing room spaces were some of the added 
improvements. Streamlined lounge chairs 
in the men's morn were walnut uphol¬ 
stered in leather, while the ladies' room 
chairs had aluminum frames upholstered 
in fabric. The car interiors utilized varied 
color schemes to enhance the attractive¬ 
ness and individual look of the cars. 

Seven different color schemes were 
employed in everything from the fabric 
of the seats to the floor coverings: tan and 
brown, green, brown and yellow, light 


rose and dark red, orange, chartreuse and 
blue and rose and gray. Dining am were 
den H aled in one of three interior color 
schemes, grey and white, brown and 
yellow or apricot and yellow. 11 

A particular draw of the Challenger line 
was the dining car. The dining cars origi¬ 
nally mirrored coffee shop type diners, but 
in 1937 were re-equipped with twin unit 
dining cars. One of the cars contained a 
large kitchen designed for serving 700-800 
meals per day. 1 he other car contained 
tabic sealing for sixty-eight passengers a I a 
time. Gllen, people traveling by passenger 
train would avoid the dining car in an 
Challenger line prided itself on providing 


Union Pacific wanted their passengers to have an authentic "dining out" romance aboard the Challenger. The dir 
we fPP° ,nte f w tth a full menu selection and meals served at tables on real china — deep ivory with 
•J he iT , a en - 8er , /W,nfeC m rec ~ and with y ellow linen napkins inscribed with the logo in green Union Pacific 

ft' le e ' Ch Lo ™P™Y with a menu a *nr getting the dining car postcard juft right Curt Tcich ' 

Arffirm production file 1BH372. 1941. 
























































an excellent menu at reasonable prices. 
Dining car services were popularized via 
word of mouth by dining car stewards 
and then by passengers who raved about 
the good food and low prices. 12 A dining 
car menu from March 1941 offered two 
dinner choices for only fifty cents each. 
Diners could choose between slow 
braised Swiss steak with pan gravy and 
oven browned potatoes or baked maca¬ 
roni, chicken and ham with cheese 
sauce. Both dinners included a vegetable, 
dinner rolls, and ice cream, as well as 
coffee, tea, or milk. A postcard from 
the same era featured the Challenger's 
dining car and advertised "Delicious, sub¬ 
stantial, low cost meals are a feature on 
North Western-Union Pacific's 
Challenger. This famous comfort- 
economy train, for Coach and Tourist 
Sleeping Car passengers, operates daily 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast." 

An advertisement for the Sa/i Francisco 
Challenger emphasized low cost meals, 
comfortable coaches, specially designed 
coaches for women and children with 
registered nurses as stewardesses, sleep¬ 
ing cars, lounge cars, and air condition¬ 
ing. The cost of all this luxury translated 
into a ticket price of $34.50, or $36.55 if 
meals were included. 13 

World War II brought an "unprecedented 
passenger traffic surge on North 
America's railroads." 14 Due to war time 
conditions, the stewardess-nurse positions 
were discontinued until May 14, 1947. 
The Furlough Challenger began operation 
on December 31, 1944 as a special ser¬ 
vice for soldiers furloughed from Pacific 
War Theater assignments. This train 
allowed family members to travel with 
soldiers eastbound only. The cars then 
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The City of Los Angeles streamliner had a brush with Hollywood when it featured prominently in the sitcom I Love 
Lucy in the 1950s Also, Ronald Regan was known to be a frequent passenger, in his days as a screen star. The train 
ran between Chicago and Los Angeles via Omaha, Nebraska and Ogden, Utah In 1956 it merged with the 
Challenger and later, Union Pacific combined several of its lines under the name City of San Francisco. All of Union 
Pacific's train names have since become obsolete. Curt Teich Archives 0BH680 1940 


returned on the westbound route as a 
coach section. This train was renamed 
the Military Challenger on December 23, 
1945 and the Advance Challenger on 
April 14, 1946. 15 

The Challenger was temporarily discontin¬ 
ued in 1947, but in 1954 the train 
returned with its own lightweight, stream¬ 
lined equipment including Domeliners 
and observation cars, along with the 
lounges, sleepers, and diners provided in 
previous incarnations of the train. 16 

In January 1954, a new Challenger stream¬ 
liner service was introduced between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. The train 
departed Chicago at 9:00 a.m. and arrived 
in Los Angeles the second night at 10:30 
p.m. with a total travel time of 39 hours 
and 30 minutes. The eastbound route 
departed Los Angeles at 2:00 p.m. and 
arrived in Chicago at 7:45 a.m. the second 
morning, resulting in a travel time fifteen 
minutes longer than the westbound route. 
These times shaved twenty hours from 
previous schedules only seven years earli¬ 
er. In February 1955 the Domeliner 
Challenger line was introduced, boasting 
both a dome coach and a dome lounge 

17 

car. 1 ' 


In 1956, the Challenger was combined 
with the City of Los Angeles to accommo¬ 
date summer season travel and was 
recombined in 1957 and 1958 as well. 18 
Union Pacific's Challenger provided a 
more affordable option to the west coast 
than the City of Los Angeles. Both passen¬ 
ger trains operated over the same route, 
connecting Chicago with Los Angeles via 
the Southern Pacific Railroad between 
Ogden, Utah and Los Angeles and the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad 
between Omaha, Nebraska and Chicago. 
As passenger train travel continued to 
wane throughout the 1950s and 1960s, 
Union Pacific combined more and more 
of its passenger fleet. In 1969, the 
Challenger, along with the Los Angeles, 
City of San Francisco, City of Denver, and 
City of Portland were all combined into 
one train, the City of San Francisco . When 
Amtrak assumed intercity passenger rail 
operations in 1971 it did not retain any of 
Union Pacific's passenger train names 
including the Challenger : 19 It was the end 
of an era in passenger train travel. □ 


Heather Green was an intern at the Curt 
Teich Archives in 2009 and recently com¬ 
pleted her MLIS at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 



In the lounge car, sleeping car passengers could listen to the radio, read the most current magazines, and enjoy 
refreshments The car had seating for one, two, or groups of four. In keeping with the color schemes for all the 
Challenger cars, the seats were upholstered in complimentary shades such as those in the sample swatch sent to 
the Teich Company. Curt Teich Archives 1BH369 1941 
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The Curt Teich Postcard Archives Is Moving! 


By Christine Pyle 

On May 10, 2010, the Lake County 
Forest Preserve District purchased a 
three-story office building in UbertyviHe, 
Illinois. The Forest Preserve will use the 
new Space to consolidate district offices 
from around the county, and give the 
Lake County Discovery Museum and 
archives a new home. For the museum 
the move will nearly triple the amoun of 
space fur exhibit galleries, and expand 
the space for collections storage and Hie 
reading room. 

The Teich Archives has been located in a 
seventeen-room farmhouse in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve since it was 
acquired by the district in December 
| c )82. Ww core cdleclibn is the industrial 
archives of Curt Teich and Company 
(1896-19 78)- arc hives began accept- 
jrigdonations of non-Teirli pusicards in 
19119 , since that time, the collection has 
grown steadily. 

In 1996, the Lake County History 
Archives moved from the main museum 
building to the Teich Archives Building 
necessitating the renovation n\ Severn 
rooms in the house to allow lor he addi¬ 
tional materials and another stall olfitx. 
The Archives Building airrenlly contains 
the two archives, museum library, and 
reading room causing space for new 
donations to become very limited. 

Lakewood Forest Preserve is a beautiful 
site, but the farm structures in which the 
museum and archives reside are difficult 
to control environmentally, making thern 
less than ideal for collections storage and 
exhibition. The museum's large scale 
events, Civil Wat Days (July 4 0 11, 2010) 
and Farm HeriLage Feslival (September 
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25-26, 2010) will continue to be held at 
Lakewood. 

History of Lakewood Forest Preserve 

Lakewood Forest Preserve is made up 
of ,i number of smaller farms thatvvere 
purchased beginning in 1937 by Mnk.oli 
Boyle 11 897-1959), a general contractor 
from Chicago. Boyle was one of many 
influential Chicagoans who retreated to 
ihe countryside to build estates and npci- 
ale (arms. These farms were known as 
"gentleman farms" because the owners 
hired farm managers to run I hem, In 
|q ur ttoyte registered tbe name ot nis 
property as "Lakewood Farm." Each year 
until his death, Boyle bought more 'and 
until Lakewood Farm totaled U-50 a 

In 1981 Howard Quinn, a bank presi¬ 
dent purchased Lakewood I arm. which 
included sixteen major buildings, and he 
continued the tradition of the gentle- 
man's farm until 1965. In 19(>8 the take 
County Forest Preserve District hough! 
Lakewood as one of their first major 
acquisitions. The district has continued to 
acquire adjacent land, and today 
Lakewood totals more than 3,001.) acres. 

The district's current total acreage in the 
county is 29,000. 

New Building 

1 he district's new Libertyville building 
was constructed In 1999. It has three 
floors above ground, one below, and 
totals over inn,!)t)() square feet Ihe 
building is centrally located within the 

"“I,,,yL,HMs.,™ S5 ihlo b, 

per tali on such as the suburban Mrfra 
train system and PACE bus. 

The museum and archives' move to 
I ibertyville will lake place in two to three 

years, which allows lime to develop a 
strategic plan and to raise private funds 
[nr the relocation. The new building will 
provide a belter environment t 

and display the museum's histone col lee - 

tions. 

The first floor will house the museum's 
exhibit galleries, store, and public recep¬ 
tion area. The Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives and Lake County History 
Archives will be located on the second 
floor as will Ihe museum's object, collec¬ 
tion, library, and reading room A large 
public meeting mom will also be Inca led 
on the second floor. The Forest Preserve 
District's general offices will be on the 
third floor. 

To keep up-to-date on the move. 

strategic plan, and fund raising 
events, check the museum's website 

www.LakeCountyDiscoVeryMuseum.org, 

or follow the museum on facebook and 
Twitter. G 












FOR LOVE OF CHOCOLATE 



By Barbara L. Anderson 


► ictttc in A 
COCOA PLANTATION 


Although some cocoa plantations are operating today; according to a 1998 survey, 90 percent of the world's cocoa actually comes from small farms Inset: Once the red, leathery 
husk of the cocoa pod has been opened, the cocoa beans and whitish pulp must be removed, fermented and dried. Courtesty of the author. Dates unknown. 


Chocolate has been called "food for the 
gods" and the chocoholics of the world 
would heartily agree. The botanical 
name for the cacao tree is Theobroma 
which translates literally to "food for 
the gods." 

Cacao supposedly originated in the 
Amazon basin at least 4,000 years ago. 
Columbus was the first European to 
encounter cacao beans during his 
exploration of the New World, but was 
apparently indifferent to their potential. 
It is important to note that the familiar 
word cocoa is a derivative of cacao 
and both refer to the product of the 
cacao tree. Resources tend to use 
both spellings. 

When Spanish explorer Hernan Cortes 
met Aztec emperor Montezuma in the 
fourteenth century, it was a different 
story. Aztec nobility drank endless cups 
of xocoatl, a cacao based drink which 
was served in gold goblets, generally 
discarded after one use. The beverage 
had a bitter, spicy flavor, but Cortes 
decided to carry a quantity of beans 
with him when he returned to Spain in 
1538. They were a gift from the New 
World for King Charles V. 

The explorer was instrumental in estab¬ 
lishing cacao plantations throughout the 


Caribbean and Africa. Today, Theobroma 
production is concentrated primarily 
in the West African nations of Ghana, 
the Ivory Coast, and Nigeria. The beans 
are also grown in Indonesia, Brazil, 
Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, 
and Malaysia. About 95 percent of 
the world's production becomes what 
is referred to as ordinary cocoa while 
"fine" or "aromatic" cocoa constitutes 
only 5 percent. 

When the Spanish added water and 
sugar, the drink became the preferred 
beverage of the Spanish nobility. Spain 
had exclusive "ownership" of cocoa 
beans for almost one hundred years 
before the delicious taste and aroma 
spread to Europe. "Chocolate houses" 
opened in London in the early 1700s 
and by 1765, two centuries after Cortes 
brought cacao beans to Europe, cocoa 
essentially returned to the New World 
when a chocolate factory opened in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Chocolate needed a little work before 
it evolved into the sweet known and 
loved today. In the early nineteenth 
century, Dutch chemist Conrad van 
Houten developed a method to remove 
some of the fat — known as cocoa 
butter — from chocolate, leaving cocoa 
powder which could be more easily 


combined with other ingredients. Eating 
chocolate came about when cocoa 
butter and sugar were added to a 
paste made of ground beans. Solid 



Healthy cacao trees will produce fruit for seventy-five 
to one hundred years if they are grown in the right 
conditions They grow best in the shade of other, 
taller trees, such as hardwoods which can be several 
hundred feet tall, and require lots of moisture (up to 
eighty inches of rain per year) and very warm temper¬ 
ature^. Courtesy of the author. Date unknown. 
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milk chocolate was developed by the 
Swiss in 1875 and when technology led 
to a machine called a conche that would 
stir the liquid chocolate, the texture of 
the substance was vastly improved. 

One of the most famous American's in 
the history of chocolate was Milton S. 

I lershey, founder of (he I lershey 
Chocolate Company. The entrepreneur 
was born September 13, 1857 in a small 
Pennsylvania community. Due to fre¬ 
quent moves and interrupted schooling, 
young Milton only finished the fourth 
grade. 

After completing a four-year apprentice¬ 
ship with a Lancaster candy maker, 


Hershey started his first candy-making 
business in Philadelphia. This effort failed 
as did similar attempts in Chicago and 
New York. He returned to Lancaster in 
1883 and founded the Lancaster 
Caramel Co,, which was a roaring 
success. 

When Hershey attended the World's 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, he saw 
German chocolate-making machinery 
and purchased the equipment. He soon 
began producing various chocolate 
treats and in 1900, after establishing 
the Hershey Chocolate Company, 
sold the caramel company for one mil¬ 
lion dollars, an enormous amount of 
money at the time, t le then returned 


to his hometown of Derry Church, 
Pennsylvania in 1903 and buill. a 
new factory for making chocolate. 
Completed in 1905, the chocolate fac¬ 
tory utilized the latest in mass produc¬ 
tion techniques. Hershey developed Ills 
own recipe for milk chocolate and the 
final product quickly became known 
around the world. 

i lershey's success generated strong 
feelings of moral responsibility and 
generosity. He founded a company 
town, Hershey, Pennsylvania. Designer! 
to be an ideal town for his employees it 
i ncI ltded a schoul systern, a l! racti ve 
homes, public: transportation, and enter¬ 
tainment and cultural opportunities. A 
park for employees and residents 
opened on April 24, 1907 and soon 
grew lo ineorporate carnIvaI ri 1 1 es, sw 1 m- 
ming facilities, and a ballroom. In 1937 
Hershey Gardens opened as a 3,5 acre 
rose garden, by 1942 it had expanded to 
twenty-three acres. 

Today, the Hershey Company is 
still making its famous milk chocolate 
and has grown to be the largest 
manufacturer of chocolate and non¬ 
chocolate confectionery products in 
North America. So grab a chocolate 
bar — light or dark — and enjoy! □ 


Barbara Anderson (BS-University of 
Illinois) is a life-long postcard collector, a 
weaver, a free lance writer, and serious 
gardener. She has published articles in 
Barr's Postcard News and in philatelic 
publications. Her favorite topics found 
on postcards include beautiful ladies and 
animals, French tinted photos, University 
of Illinois and Champaign-Urbana views, 
and of course, chocolate. 
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NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 

By Debra Gust 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to 
materials in the Teich Archives. 


Recently the Lake County Discovery 
Museum has developed two exhibitions 
that tap into the Teich Archives for 
images as well as inspiration. Food in the 
Atomic Age (November 14, 2009- 
February 21, 2010) was influenced by 
postcards from the collections. Charles 
Warner's Cathedrals (January 16-August 
1 5, 2010) showcases five folk art cathe¬ 
drals from the museum's collection metic¬ 
ulously designed and constructed by 
Prussian immigrant, Charles Warner, 
Postcards from the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives help to illustrate how the cathe¬ 
drals of the Old World influenced 
Warner's New World creations. 

Food in the Atomic Age 

Food in the Atomic Age featured Curt 
Teich advertising postcards from the 
1950s and 1960s. These images docu¬ 
mented how the influences of mass 
marketing and the automobile culture 
affected the way America cooked and 
ate. The exhibit explored how the bur¬ 
geoning fast food industry influenced the 
farming industry forcing farmers to raise 
fewer varieties of crops and livestock. The 
exhibit also examined how local markets 
gave way to supermarkets that carried 
new convenience and pre-packaged 
foods to help simplify the lives of busy 
housewives and their families. 

The phrase 'Atomic Age" was coined in 
1945 by William Laurence of The New 
York Times / who was the official journalist 
for the Manhattan Project. Americans 
were optimistic about all the possibilities 
nuclear technology held in store for 
them. Nuclear power plants were seen 
as clean energy that could supply the 
increased demand for electricity to 
postwar households. As conveniences 
such as frozen food, plastic containers, 
and a wealth of electric appliances creat¬ 
ed a streamlined, efficient American 
home, the term Atomic Age came to 
include all aspects of the modern 1950s 
lifestyle. 

Food in the Atomic Age used postcards to 
illustrate the everyday life of the ideal 
1950s housewife. Always stylish in a shirt¬ 
waist dress, wearing pearls and 
high-heels, she cooked in her colorful 
kitchen outfitted with the latest in mod¬ 
ern appliances. She shopped in her local 
supermarket, choosing from an array of 
packaged convenience foods displayed in 
refrigerated cases, and purchased milk 



Post-war prosperity allowed families to renovate 
kitchens and buy new appliances for the first time The 
modem kitchen relied heavily on electricity for the 
plethora of new gadgets available to housewives. 
Stainless steel sinks weie popular ,; as well as large 
refrigerators, stoves , and fora few lucky housewives, 
dishwashers and mici owaves Curt Teich At cl i ives 
SCK49H 7 955. 

from the Milk-O-Mat, a free standing 
automated milk dispenser. She is shown 
as the model of efficiency. 

Another component of the exhibit 
explored how Americans dined out 
during the Atomic Age. The diner style 
restaurants of the early twentieth century 
featured comfort food in the home¬ 
made tradition, but by mid-century 
suburban sprawl required travel by 
automobile, which in turn, influenced 
how Americans desired to be fed. 

By the 1950s drive-in restaurants with 
their snazzy architectural styles were a 
staple of the American landscape. 
Standardized menus replaced the home¬ 
made comfort food of the early diners. 
McDonald's restaurants employed the 
production-line technology of Henry 
Ford. Nicknamed the Speedy Service 
System / it streamlined food preparation 
and maintained consistency in its limited 
menu items. This uniform production 
kept the food hot, the service fast, and 
the prices low. 

More and more American families owned 
cars during the 1 950s, and what could be 
greater fun than piling mom, dad, and 
the kids into the family car and driving to 
the neighborhood drive-in where food 
was delivered piping hot by a car hop? As 
the pace of America quickened, life got 
increasingly hectic and people searched 
for speedier and more convenient food 
options. The fast food culture emerged 
and other franchised restaurants such as 


Burger King, White Castle, and Kentucky 
Fried Chicken began fulfilling the 
American desire for fast, convenient 
meals people could eat in their cars or 
take home to eat in front of their televi¬ 
sion sets. The growth in automobile use 
that came with the suburbanization of 
the country gave fast food establishments 
a big boost and contributed heavily to 
their success. 

Charles Warner's Cathedrals 

Thirteen-year-old Charles Warner 
(1895-1964) emigrated from Prussia in 
1 908, then taught himself to read and 
write English. He lived in Mundelein, 
Illinois and worked as a carpenter at 
American Steel and Wire in North 
Chicago. After he retired, he made 
woodworking his hobby, and by 1955 
was building elaborate and intricately 
crafted cathedrals inspired by the 
majestic cathedrals of the Old World. 
Charles Warner's Cathedrals showcases 
these amazing structures as a link 
between the hopes and dreams realized 
in the New World and the traditions of 
the world he left behind. Jewel-colored, 
with painstaking attention to detail, the 
cathedrals are a testimony to his talent 
and affection for creating beautiful 
objects from wood and his love of his 
homeland. 

The exhibition is enhanced by a selection 
of cathedral postcards from Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany, France, and from the New 
World as well. Traditionally, cathedrals 
are churches that house the seat of a 



Charles Warner began woodworking as a hobby in his 
gtyF&ge. He hand-carved each detail of his wooden 
(athedrals with a jackknife and jigsaw ,; using templates 
of his own design. The cathedrals were made in 
lemembi ancle of his childhood in the Old World, anti 
to teach his childien about their heritage, five of the 
cathedrals we/e donated to the museum by his 
daughter in 79515 Photo by Mark Widhalm. 200 9. 
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bishop, thou fill the Isrnrt cathedral is 
often mistakenly given to any large, 
important place of worship. The posi- 
cards depict Old World cathedrals built 
in the Romanesque and Gothic styles as 
well as those influent ed by vernacular 
New World architecture such as the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
in Mobile, Alabama built in the Greek 
Revival style. The postcards show how 
Lhe classic elements of the Old World 
cathedrals inspired the architects and 
parishioners of the New World l.o design 
and build structures of beauty and sancti¬ 
ty with modern sensibilities and a rever¬ 
ence for the past. 

RESEARCH IN THE ARCHIVES 

As an image archives, the Teich Archives 
deals with a number of different issues 
and researchers, and once in a while 
we have a brush with the glamorous 
life. We occasionally hear from people in 
the entertainment industry looking for 
colorful, visage images to enhance their 
projects. 

In 2009 Paramount Pictures and 
Runaway Homes Film contacted the 
Teich Archives to search for vintage 
images for two of their new releases. 
Produced by Paramount and directed 
by Jason Reiimnn, the Oscar nominated 
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director of Jurto, the comedy called Up in 
the Air starred George Clooney as Ryan 
Bingham, A corporate hatchet man who 
loves his life on the road, Bingham is 
forced to fight for his job when his 
company downsizes its travel budget. 

He is required to spend more time at 
home just as he is on the cusp of a 
gf >a I he s wo rk ed E < >wa rt I fbr yea rs; 
reaching ten million frequent flyer miles. 

To make matters worse, lie's just met the 
frequent-traveler woman of His dreams. 

The art department of Paramount 
Pictures purchased three images of air¬ 
port exteriors that were slated to be used 
as set dressing in a Hilton Hotel in the 
film. The movie was released in 
December 2009. 

My One am/ Only, starring Renee 
Zellweger and Kevin Bacon, is loosely 
based on actor George I lam i I ton's 
unconventional upbringing. The year is 
1953 and Ann Devereaux (Zellweger) has 
just left her philandering bandleader hus¬ 
band and takes to the road with her two 
teenage sons to find a wealthy replace¬ 
ment mate. The official movie website 
describes their adventure as "veer[ing] 
from eccentric, to hair-raising, to 
poignant, to comic." The art department 
of Runaway Homes Productions pur- 
c h a sed a n u m bet of i m a ges i ru j lk I i n g o n e 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, a California 
beach resort, and "Greetings From" 
or Large Letter postcards of Kansas, 
Arizona, California, New York, 

Pittsburgh, and Albuquerque. The 
movie was released in August 2009. 

Also look for Large Letter images from the 
Teich Archives in national commercials 
for AT&T created by Moxie Pictures, 
t arge letter postcards continue to be one 
of the most popular genres of postcards 
with researchers, from engaged couples 
looking lor an image to liven up their 
wedding save-a-date i unis In advertising 
companies banking on the nostalgia fac¬ 
tor of the familiar image tn entice poten¬ 
tial consumers. □ 


Teich Preserves 
Burnham Buildings 

By Heather Johnson 

It is unlikely that architect Daniel H. 
Burnham and postcard printer Curt Teich 
Sr. ever met. There is no evidence to sug¬ 
gest it nor did they move in the same 
social or business circles. However, their 
paths did cross indirectly throughout the 
course of their careers. Both men lived 
and worked in Chicago at the turn of the 
last century, and while Teich walked 
down the busy streets of a growing city, 
Burnham was building it around him. 

When Daniel Hudson Burnham estab¬ 
lished an architectural firm with John 
Wellborn Root in 1873, Chicago provid¬ 
ed great opportunity for architects. The 
Great Chicago Fire of 1871 had left 
the city a blank slate, the age of the 
skyscraper was just starting, and Chicago 
was fast becoming the nation's second 
largest city. As cities grew bigger, they 
also grew taller, and Burnham and Root 
contributed much to the architectural 
advances that made skyscrapers possible. 
They refined the "hollow square” design 
of office buildings which allowed addi¬ 
tional windows to be placed around an 
interior light court (increasing light and 
air flow) and were among the first to 
transition to steel-frame construction. 

After Root's unexpected death in 1891, 
the firm continued under the name D. 

H. Burnham and Co., which became 
famous for buildings such as the Marshall 
Field and Co. store (1892, 1902) on 
State Street in Chicago, the Flat Iron 
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The Rookery on the comer of LaSalle and Adams 
Streets is a well-known Chicago landmark Constructed 
in 1 888, the eleven-story metal frame structure by 
Burnham and Root is considered the oldest high rise in 
the city. The building housed a variety of businesses 
over the years, including the offices of Burnham and 
Root. Curt Teich Archives 2. Ca. 7900. 


Building (1903) in New York, and Union 
Station (1907) in Washington D.C. 

D. H. Burnham and Co. had already 
achieved world-wide acclaim when 
German immigrant Curt Teich started his 
printing company in 1898, Curt Teich and 
Company struggled for the first few years 
as a general printer before choosing to spe¬ 
cialize in postcard printing- a move that 
would lead to a tangible encounter with 
the work of Daniel Burnham. The promi¬ 
nent buildings of a city are often chosen as 
postcard subjects, and Chicago's buildings 
were no exception. It seems inevitable that 
the Teich Company would be tasked to 
print postcards of Burnham's structures. In 
fact, the first postcard to receive a Teich 
number — card number one — pictured 
the Chicago Masonic Temple (1892) 
designed by Burnham and Root. 

As Burnham kept designing new buildings, 
his structures kept appearing on Teich 
postcards, capturing some of Chicago's 
greatest landmarks. Daniel Burnham's 
name was again in the minds of the citi¬ 
zens of Chicago when the city began a 
centennial celebration for the 1909 P/an of 
Chicago, a collaboration of Burnham, 
Edward Bennett, and the Commercial 
Club of Chicago. Inspired by the celebra¬ 
tion, the Teich Archives discovered many 
postcards by Teich and other companies 
featuring Burnham's works in Chicago and 
in cities across the United States. Interior 
and exterior views of the buildings have 
been preserved on postcards, an inadver¬ 
tent visual record documenting both those 
that are still standing today and the ones 
that have long since been replaced by 
new construction. □ 


IN THE MEDIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
used in a variety of print and online 
media , films , and exhibitions . In The 
Media is an annotated list of where Teich 
Archives images can be found. 

□ Blalock, Thomas J, "High-voltage 
Testing: Man-made Lightning at the 
1939 World's Fair," IEEE Power and 
Energy Magazine 8, no.2 (Mar., Apr. 
2010) 62-80. 

The 1939 New York World's Fair was 
filled with exhibits from around the 
world intended to provide glimpses 
of a future filled with advances in 
social organization, transportation, 
communications, industrial produc¬ 
tion, and new and exciting con¬ 
sumer products. Exhibits showcasing 
modern technology were sponsored 
by America's leading corporations. 
The General Electric (GE) Company 
exhibit in Steinmetz Hall featured 
high-voltage discharges that created 
great arcs of light and thundering 
noise to awe audiences. 

Blalock's article "High-voltage 
Testing: Man-made Lightning at the 
1939 World's Fair" follows the 
development of the technology that 
made GE's exhibit possible. Work 
with insulation techniques and high- 
voltage began as early as 1894 and 
continues today, although demon¬ 
strations such as those at the 1939 
World's Fair are cost prohibitive, and 
rather dangerous, 

A World's Fair postcard of the GE 
exhibit building in Steinmetz Hall 
was used to illustrate the article. 

□ Stonesifer, Tim, "People in Postcards: 
An Interview With Katherine 


Hamilton-Smith," Postcard World 1, 
no. 2 (Mar., Apr. 2010) 28-30. 

In the March/April issue of Postcard 
World , Tim Stonesifer interviewed 
Katherine Hamilton-Smith, the 
Director of Cultural Resources, 
which includes the Lake County 
Discovery Museum and the Teich 
Archives. The interview encompasses 
the collections the archives holds, 
the museum exhibits, and the day- 
to-day operations of a postcard 
archives. 

Pripps, Robert N., D. Mitchel, M. 
McGrath, C. Smith. John Deere 
Yesterday and Today Lincolnwood, 

IL: West Side Publishing, 2010. 
ISBN-13: 978-1-60553-486-2. 


JOHN DEERE 



John Deere & Company has been in 
business for almost 175 years. 
Started in 1838 in a small town in 
Illinois, John Deere and Company 
now encompasses the globe with 
fad I i Lies in me U.S., Europe, Asia, 
and South America. John Deere, 
Yesterday and Today documents the 
history of the company Full color 
illustrations accompany descriptions 
of Deere's many products — every¬ 
thing from bicycles, to tractors, to its 
many consumer items such as hats, 
toys, and even bedding all in the 
trademark green and yellow. O 



Steinmetz Hall (to the left with the GE logo on the roof) was one of three buildings that made up the GE Company 
exhibit at the 7 939 New York World's Fair. The completely copper-lined building housed the high-voltage exhibit 
which emitted a thirty foot arc of light and thunderous noise as ten million volts of electricity was discharged Curt 
Teich Archives 8AH1621. 1938. 11 





















The Curl Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, map\ 
hlotiei^ anti sundry oLfier printed items. The 
Mimpany eventually Ijecame the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of ptot cards In the world. Over 
Ihu span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of every tiling his firm printed, mdudirtg 
most of the original ph olograph ii layout work. 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives aL the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. IL is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have fot understanding history, 

I MAGI: RLE is published by the Like County 
Discovery Museum: CurtTdEcIi Postcard 
Archives, which is 3 section of the Lake 
County Foiest PresatvestlSSN-07430-761 7 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to Iwentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered tor publication. Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, CurL Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 

The Chicago Manual of Siyfc 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts wilt be rendered within four weeks of 
submissiorw Itd review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to leview are welcomed. 

Chiistine Pyle, Editor, Image File 
Heather M Johnson, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum, The Lake Counly 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forfest Pieseive, 27277 Foiest Pieseive Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S A 
www. te ic hare hivti§.6ig. 
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The Museum is locaLed abouL 40 miles northwesL of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 















































































